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We beg to suggest to our enterprising contemporary The Pacific 
Coast Review, that THE InsuRANCE YEAR Book is copyrighted, 
and the reproduction verbatim by it of elaborate tables, compiled 
by us at considerable expense and much labor, is not only a viola- 
tion of the copyright laws but a breach of professional courtesy 
that we hardly expected to encounter from that source. 





One of the greatest conspiracies against insurance companies 
ever known in this country has just been unearthed in the West. 
It involves an insurance of $150,000 on the plant of one of the 
best known manufacturing concerns in Illinois. Over seventy in- 
surance companies are interested. The whole matter will prob- 
ably be ventilated in the United States courts at Chicago in a 
short time. 





Tue secretary of the Buffalo Fire Department sends us a com- 
munication, which we print in another column, representing that 
the State Board of Underwriters has done the fire department of 
that city great injustice by a resolution which it recently adopted, 
declaring that the city was badly supplied with apparatus and the 
force itself inefficient. A committee of underwriters having been 
appointed to investigate the matter, they inspected the department 
and subsequently adopted resolutions commending it, and our cor- 
respondent very naturally thinks that these latter resolutions should 
have as wide publicity as did the former. From the statement our 
correspondent furnishes, it would seem as though the State board 
had been rather premature in its denunciation of the department, 
and that the investigation should have been ordered before the 
expression of opinion was made. 





Tue collision between the great ocean steamships Celtic and 
Britannic, that occurred about 300 miles east of New York harbor 
during a fog, came near being one of the most destructive calami- 
ties on the ocean of recent times. These two steamships, having 
in the aggregate nearly 2000 persons on board, came squarely into 
collision, whereby the Britannic was so badly cut into that but for 
her water-tight compartments she would have sunk immediately, 
while the Celtic was very badly injured about her bows. Several 
emigrants were killed by the splintering timbers and numerous 
others more or less injured. There was a great panic on board 
the Britannic at the time, and the lifeboats were lowered and some 
of the passengers transferred to the Celtic, but when it was dis- 
covered that the steamer was likely to remain afloat the panic 
subsided. The two steamers remained together and were joined 
soon after by two others and the four steamed on for New York 
together. The Britannic took so much water that she, however, 
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could not get over the bar and was obliged to come to anchor off 
Sandy Hook. This narrow escape from a terrible calamity is a 
matter for thankfulness, and is due largely to the presence of mind 
of the two commanders. While it seems that the ocean should . 
be large enough for steamers to pass each other without coming 
into collision, yet the fact that a dense fog was prevailing at the 
time rendered it impossible to provide against such an accident. 
It is doubtful if the Britannic can be saved, and at best, the in- 
jury to the two steamers of the same line will involve the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of money. 





Lake LinpEN, Houghton county, Mich., on Friday morning last 
was a thriving little mining town of 2300 souls ; before night it was 
virtually an ash heap. It is the old story: houses mostly of wood, 
a high wind and a small fire which quickly spread unti! it became 
entirely beyond control and wiped out nearly 300 houses. At last 
accounts the property loss was put at $1,250,000, insured for about 
$400,000. Now here was a town containing everything needful 
for a conflagration, and with a large amount of valuable property 
at risk. Had the stamp mills and smelting works of the Calumet, 
Hecla and other mines shared in the general destruction, the losses 
would probably have been doubled. And for the protection of all 
this against fire, dependence was placed upon a hook and ladder 
truck, three hose carriages and 1000 feet of hose. ’ Had the town 
been equipped with one or two good hand engines even, the fire 
could probably have been checked in its incipient stage, but in a 
manufacturing town with so much at risk, there should have been 
at least one or two steam engines, 





A PoLicy of $100,000 waFecently paid by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society to a large dry goods commission house in this 
city, to which it had been assigned by the insured, who was a 
partner in the house. When he died the house met with an in- 
surable loss, consisting of his skill, influence, capital, and whatever 
he had possessed that was valuable to the general business. The 
object of the insurance on his life was to compensate for this loss 
whenever it should occur. It occurred in March last, and on the 
fourth day of April the amount of the policy, namely $100,000, 
was promptly paid by the Equitable Society to the surviving part- 
ners. This is a vivid illustration of the many-sided capabilities of 
life insurance, which adapts itself, not to the various conditions of 
domestic life only, but also to the vicissitudes of commercial busi- 
ness. Twenty-five years ago a life insurance made for the benefit 
of a business co-partnership was a very rare thing. Now it has 
become a recognized necessity. The contract made by each co- 
partner gives him an interest in the life of his associates during 
the period for which the co-partnership was formed. If death 
withdraws one of them a loss falls upon the survivors, and life in- 
surance is competent to make a suitable compensation for this loss. 





Our London correspondent does not present a very enticing 
picture of the methods and practices in vogue by some of the old- 
established life insurance companies of England. It appears that 
they have been converted into loan offices to a great extent, loan- 
ing the trust funds of the company to individual borrowers with in- 
sufficient collateral, provided the borrower takes out a liberal 
policy of insurance in the company. So much has it become the 
practice of the life companies to loan money in this way that it is 
asserted that the bulk of their new business is received on this 
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basis, the loan being offered, virtually, as a premium. The advent 
of the American companies in England has aroused the fossilized 
managers of the British companies to a realizing sense of the fact 

. that if they would hold their patrons they must be more progressive, 
make their policies more liberal and put more energy into their 
work. They attempted to spike the guns of the Americans by 
attacking them viciously, but they soon found the Yankees not 
only abundantly able to take care of themselves, but possessed of 
strength enough to retaliate and demonstrate the truth of the old 
proverb that those who live in glass houses should not throw stones 
about promiscuously, While tlie British companies are being 
criticised by their policyholders very severely, the American com- 
panies keep steadily on with their knitting and gather in the busi- 
ness at a lively rate, to the great discomfiture of their ancient but 
highly respectable competitors. It is certainly aggravating to the 
latter to be beaten at their own game on their own soil by these 
vigorous Yankee interlopers. 





THE bill introduced in the legislature by Senator Plunkitt and 
passed almost unanimously by both houses, giving the entire pro- 
ceeds of the two per cent tax on the fire insurance companies col- 
lected in this city to the Exempt Firemen’s Association, is giving 
the Governor a great deal of trouble. This two per cent tax was 
formerly divided between the Exempt Association and the relief 
fund of the present department. In 1879, however, the fire com- 
missioners consented that the Exempt Association should have the 
entire proceeds of the tax until 1888, when, in accordance with the 
law, its claims for any portion of the tax would expire. This was 
in order to give the Exempt Association an opportunity to create a 
fund sufficient for its future needs, the result being that the 
association has now nearly $300,000 with which to pay 
its pensioners. An arrangement was entered into some 
months ago by the trustees of the Exempt Firemen’s Fund, 
the commissioners of the paid department and the insurance 
companies, which was duly signed by representatives of each 
interest, whereby a bill was to be presented to the legislature con- 
tinuing the right of the exempts to a portion of this fund for ten 
years longer, and dividing the tax on the basis of forty-two and a 
half per cent to the exempts, forty-two and a half per cent to the 
relief fund of the paid department and fifteen per cent to the 
insurance patrol. A bill was drawn up in accordance with this 
agreement and submitted to the legislature, but the exempts be- 
came greedy and presented the bill introduced by Senator Plunkitt, 
giving to the exempts the entire proceeds of the tax for the next 
ten years. The bill passed both houses and reached the Governor, 
when representatives of the insurance companies, of the paid de- 
partment and of the pensioners upon the relief iund, called upon 
the Governor and asked him to veto the bill, producing the written 
agreement that had been entered into as to the disposition of the 
fund. It was an embarrassing position to place the Governor in, to 
ask him to give offense tothe exempt firemen of this city by vetoing 
a bill in theirinterests, so he requested Senator Plunkitt to withdraw 

it and have it amended in accordance with the original agreement. On 
Monday Senator Plunkitt asked permission of the Senate to do this 
but was refused, and the responsibility of either vetoing the measure 
or allowing it, with allits injustice, to become a law, was thrown upon 
the Governor. At the time of going to press his decision had not 
been made, but the probability is that he will veto the bill. If he 
does so, the exempts will lose everything, for their claim upon it 
expires in 1888, and the entire amount reverts to the relief fund of 
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the paid department. In their greed to secure the whole 

the exempts have acted in the utmost bad faith toward their brother 
firemen, and instead of gaining what they sought, are likely to log 
what they might have had. 





WE print on another-page voluminous extracts from the pm 
port of Judge Noah Davis to the Surrogate relative to ty 
American Surety Company. Ina case before the Surrogate, the 
bonds of the company were tendered as surety for a considerabj. 
amount, when the opposing counsel raised the point that the cg. 
tingent liability assumed by the company, in its extended fidelity 
and judicial business, was so great as to impair the character of the 
indemnity offered. Gen. Elmer, president of the American Surety 
having grown tired of presenting statements to the different cours 
at the bidding of any lawyer whose ignorance of the subject of 
suretyship insurance was his only excuse for making objections tothe 
sufficiency of the company’s bond, thought to have the matter def. 
nitely settled to the satisfactiom alike, of bench and bar, He 
therefore made formal application for the appointment of a referee 
to examine into the subject of surety insurance, but especially as to 
the standing and methods of the American Surety. Judge Noah 
Davis was appointed such referee, and he has been at work about two 
months taking testimony on the subject. The counsel who raised 
the objections was present at the numerous hearings, and con. 
tributed his share towards getting at the bottom facts. Gen 
Elmer placed at the disposal of the referee all the books and papers 
of his company, the assistance of his clerical staff, and his ow 
experience, so that nothing should be lacking to make the inquiry 
thoroughly exhaustive. On May 17 Judge Davis presented to the 
Surrogate his formal report, and from this document we make our 
extracts. Judge Davis shows the convenience of the system of 
surety insurance, its many advantages over individual bondsmen, 
and approves of it highly. As to the condition and methods of 
the American company in particular he has nothing but words of 
commendation. He finds that every possible precaution is taken 
to protect the company from loss, and to preserve the character of 
the indemnity it offers. He regards its surety bonds as entirely 
safe for the courts to accept, and considers the contingency of its 
making losses sufficient to impair them, so remote as to be u- 
worthy of consideration. Nothing could be more favorable to the 
American Surety than the conclusions reached by the referee; it 
is all the more important from having been instigated by interests 
adverse to the company. The opposing counsel simply made their 
objections as a matter of business in the interests of their clients, 
and to defeat their opponents in court, and not from any prejudice 
against the American Surety Company, the bonds of which they 
obtain themselves in other cases. 





TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE recent attempt by the State Controller to enforce the 
unconstitutional act passed by the legislature in 1880, 

taxing the franchises of life insurance companies, and the efforts 
made in the interests of the companies to have that law repealed, 
have attracted much attention of late to the subject of life it 
surance. The holdings and accumulations of the companies 
have been discussed with more“or less knowledge of the subject 
—generally less—and in a general way the life insurance com 
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The following tables show the financial condition and amount of business transacted by life insurance companies for a period of twenty-eight years, 


from 1859 to 1886, inclusive. 































































































IncoME AND EXPENDITURES. 
ear Liabilities, Taxes, Com- 
i nel Ending Capital. Assets. er Boley holden. Senid Peal ns from x and Dom ‘ote. 
. ° of Capital, . otal Premium nvestments ther Expenses 
oF C Dec. 38 ; ” Receipts. and Miscella- Total Income. si 
neous Sources. 
+ 
, 1859 | $1,575,000 | $20,636,085 | $15,464,936 | $5,071,149 $3,970,125 | $1,260,320 $5,230,445 $763,237 $2,634,143 
Re lasiniadseese~< 1860 2,121,200 | 24,115,687 | 17,159,873 | 6,955,814 41770,349 1,227,798 5,998,144 744,801 2,908, 9 
me 2,118,000 26,670,397 18,278,402 8,391,995 4,913,391 1,379,025 6,292,416 792,100 3,638,481 
4 2,310,000 | 30,123,332 | 23,791,459 | 6,331,873 5.742.448 1,698,043 7,449,491 871,867 3,759,153 
2,653,500 | 37,838,190 | 28,655,154 | 9,173,036 8,503,969 2,121,017 10,624.986 1,935,011 5,764,043 
3,134.200 49,027,297 34,718,231 14,309,006 13,181,974 2,981,164 16,163,138 2,299,142 7,021,649 
3.498,200 | 64,232,123 | 46,341,499 | 17,890,624 21,598,317 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 10,595. 
4.790,600 | 91,587,028 | 65,588,523 | 25,998,505 35,825,006 4,550 49,375,666 6,770,335 17,176, 
5,577,600 | 125,548,951 | 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,385,146 6,096,851 56,481,997 9,480,443 26,325,213 
GG.cccesseeeeeereseeteres 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39,455,372 67,835,325 9.549.833 77,382,158 | 13,789, 40,959,021 
Tiessseseseeceeseeeecees 1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 86,053,155 12,454,164 98,507,319 17,278,478 54,471,576 
Ricsbsisesvuvesresocee ses 1870 | 10,519,484 | 269,520,441 | 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,298, 14,727,882 105,026,148 | 18,349.431 63,876,840 
Bc cubesctveveceesee 1871 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254.551,781 | 48,006 418 96,710,877 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 771530,280 
GY.ccccsecereeerecceeeees 1872 9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 602,683 20,703,346 117,306,029 18,006,861 78,207,257 
GO.nscecceeceee eeeeteees 1873 9,313,456 | 360,140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 96,000,089 | 22,396,413 118,396,502 | 17,208,206 84,501,446 
Diseneccoseecccecccecers 1874 7,277,000 | 387,281,897 | 328,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,434 26,297,718 £15,730,714 15,986,881 81,232,333 
[Sucecereccrcsesceeeecers 1875 5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,788,511 24,856,573 108,645,084 14,128,594 79,982,466 
Dicctkavesscodsveseeress 1876 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 349,279,780 | 61,126,553 72,056,698 | 24,301,885 96,358,583 | 13,174.419 76,618,183 
Yfecceeseeeee o ceeeteces 1877 4,866,500 | 396,420,591 | 334,816,493 | 61,604,098 62,933,690 | 23,228,454 ,162,144 | 13,327,565 74,337,324 
34+» 41950,500 | 404,079,145 | 339,585,027 | 64,493,518 57,230,335 | 23,226,064 80,462,999 | 10,992,051 72,128,070 
ix 5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 | 69,590,610 53+728,055 23,972,348 77,700,403 | 11,208,133 68,858,363 
34 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805.939 | 72,526,932 53,972,388 23,431,057 77,493,445, 12,951,312 66,317,859 
31050,500 | 429,534,655 | 356.997.194 | 72,537,460 56,379,248 23,441,205 79,820,513 13 089,414 65,484,687 
3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,956 | 76,751,391 60,504,274 24 565,860 85,070,134 | 13,338,788 66,242,344 
4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 | 80,298,093 67,322,119 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,264 71,743,588 
4,299,500 | 4oI, rg 409,676,528 | 81,811,191 72,016,264 24,958,112 96,974,376 18,153,435 76,632,098 
4,290,502 | 523,66 430,915,191 | 92,749,487 78,513,171 27,014,693 105,527,864 | 19,040,797 80,259.549 
4,290,500 | 560 a5 os 458,862,932 | 101,262,427 88,726,914 28,234,401 116,961,315 | 21,066,540 82,319,096 
ratnn cceee | cesccccccce | cocccecccee | cocececess | $1,579,004,780 | $443,981,578 | $2,022,986,358 | $324,211,120 | $1, 441,532,019 
! 
PAYMENTS MADE AND Po ticiEs IssuvED. 
PayMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, Poneties ages Sone a os 
Total 
NUMBER Year #¢ 
OF COMPANIES ae) ae | ae Total Total P omy 
: ec. Zt. ments for monts ter Dividends otal Fay holders. Amount of Amount of 
Losses, Endow-| Lapsed,Surren- : ments to Number. Number. 
ments and aened and Pur- — Policyholders. Insurance. Insurance. 
Annuities. {chased Policies. 7 
1859 | $1,310,616 $129,450 $416,724 | $1,856,790 | $14,116 9,261 | $30,058,408 | 49,608 | $141,497,978 
1860 1,360,000 243,954 497,848 2,101, 62,333 12,639 35,589,934 | 56,046 163,703,455 
1861 1,474,005 665,341 637,522 2,776,858 69,513 9,563 24,978,444 | 57,202 164,256,052 
1862 1,705,610 468,235 627.574 2 801.419 85,867 17,430 43,471,429 64,252 183,962,577 
1863 2,305,892 361,830 1,031,939 3,699,061 129,371 35,224 89,812,093 | 98,095 267,658,677 
1864 3,130,659 = 754 1,036,912 4,581,523 141,182 32.198 155,803,897 | 146.729 395» 703,058 
Misi kis vicoeDhedemenaneasse 1865 | 4,125,442 eicé 1,475,212 6,292,036 277,700 ,261 245,427,057 | 209,392 882,253 
DM sNKS Donte cnekesensrseeebe 1866 6,428,472 I, on 2 532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 | . 404,510,474 | 305,390 5,105,877 
Bi cscvscvvcveccccccccceccseseoseses 1867 8,253,003 2,067, 72 6 183,624 16,504,409 340, 361 158,605 471,011,744 | 401,140 | 1,161,729,776 
mbt isticknectscéneadenesesesus 1868 | 11,058,686 3,762,735 11,707,663 27,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,371 | 537,594 | 1,528,984,685 
PPO MRISNKET ou Sun acetSEGNCssceeees 1869 | 15,692,831 5,148,900 15,733,862 36,575,593 617,505 231,269 614,762,420 ale 1,836,617,819 
19,522,712 9,616,988 | 15,809,557 | 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747, 2,023,884, ‘$5 
28,773,041 13,263,390 14,624,608 agape 632.534 209,753" 488,655,022 | 785,360] 2,101,461, 
25,672,380 | 13,922,009 |] 20,077,999 | 59,672,3 528,008 201, 489,924,857 444 | 2,114,742, sor 
27,232,435 16,669,594 22.938,235 840,264 452 976 199.050 465,614,001 817,081 2,086,027,178 
25,797; 22,453,955 | 16,617,018 | 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 1,997,236,230 
27,174,631 20,414,574 17,900,605 | 65 489,810 364,062 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,625 | 1,922,043,146 
25,567,850 | 21,354,370] 16,187,128 | 63,109,354 334,410 99,036 232,665,489 1179 | 1,735,995,190 
26, 103,286 19,152,318 15,397,370 60,652,974 356,785 81,909 178,283,617 | 633,096! 1,556,105,323 
29,153,226 | 17,095,994 | 14,637,449 | 60,886,669 249,350 67,040 156,501,129 | 612,843 | 1,480,921,223 
31,684,522 | 12,297,823 | 13,479,013 | 57 371,958 278,272 67,399 »865,390 | 595.486 | 1,439, =~ 165 
30,032,174 9,923,026 13,171,992 53.127,192 339,355 72,207 148,596,335 | 608,081 | 1,475, 
31,068,144 8,947,354 12,579,151 52,144,649 250,624 80.929 222,582,483 | 627,385 | 1,540,089, 
29,826,874 9,255,077 13,555,105 | 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 257,517,210 | 661,458 | 1,637,648,872 
33,894, 8,837,857 13,417,464 | 56,149,627 298,097 110,302 1064.893 | 705,659 | 1,763,730,015 
35,602,544 9,503,530 | 13,043,498 | 58,149,572 329,091 127,965 321,310,170 | 750,713 | 1,870,745,521 
38, 624,822 9,630,269 12,963,660 61,218,751 325,531 156,214 378,214,523 14,691 | 2,023,517,488 
38,276, 390 9,433,378 | - 13,218,286 60,928,054 324,501 151,102 | * 448,514,242 | 848,481 | 2,222,413,050 
Aggregates, 28 years..... $560,858,413 | $246,405,731 | $301,500,095 | 1,108,764,239 | $8,882,189 | 3,187,007 | $8,198,929,881 | ....... cocccccecece 
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panies have been treated by the daily press as though they 
were “grasping monopolies,” doing an immense and exceedingly 
profitable business for the pecuniary benefit of their officers and 
managers. Fortunately there was developed in the legislature, in 
spite of the dragooning of the daily press—which threatened the 
members with political death if they dared to repeal the law of 
1880—a degree of independence which resulted in the final pas- 
sage of the repeal bill. But it required numerously signed peti- 
tions from the constituents of the members, who are also policy- 
holders in the companies, to give them the backbone necessary to 
withstand the clamor of the press. Had Controller Chapin’s 
proposition prevailed, the companies would have been called upon 
to pay $1,600,000 of back taxes, and a proportionate amount 
each year in the future. This would have been taken from the 
funds owned by existing policyholders to make up for the delin- 
quency of their predecessors, who had failed to pay the tax for the 
reason that it was believed to be unconstitutional and had been 
treated as a dead letter by the State officials and the companies. 
Had the collection of this tax been insisted upon from the first, 
the companies would have paid it under protest and then sought leg- 
islative redress ; but to allow it to pass for seven years without any 
attempt at collection being made and then to bring in a bill for a 
vast sum claimed as back taxes, was such a palpable injustice that 
the companies were bound, for the protection of their policyholders 
and the trust funds which have been committed to their care, to 
use every effort to defeat the measure. That the law of 1880 was 
repealed is due to the energy put forth by the managers of the 
companies, for which the policyholders should be duly grateful. 

To show how far from being “grinding monopolies” the life 
companies are, and how faithfully they are administering the trust 
confided to them, we print herewith two tables, one showing the 
financial condition of the companies each year for a period of 
twenty-eight years, and the other showing the payments made to 
policyholders during the same period. This is a careful analysis 
of the condition and business transactions of the companies dur- 
ing more than a quarter of a century, and, in fact, is a history of 
the life insurance business for this period. In 1859 there were 
fourteen companies doing business in this State, and they held 
assets aggregating $20,636,085. In the speculative period follow- 
ing the war the number of companies increased to seventy-one, their 
combined assets amounting to $269,520,441. Then came the 
panic, and the companies began to drop out, till in 1883 there were 
but twenty-nine left, illustrating the truth of the doctrine of “ the 
survival of the fittest.” These twenty-nine companies in 1883 held 
assets aggregating twice as much as the total held by the seventy- 
one companies of 1870, and in 1886 their assets had increased to 
$560,125,360. Not only were all liabilities provided for in this 
amount, but there was a surplus to policyholders of $101,262,427. 
During these twenty-eight years the companies received from pol- 
icyholders $1,579,004,780, and paid back to them or their benefi- 
ciaries $1,108,764,239. The cost of transacting the business has 
been paid from the interest earnings of the investments made by 
the managers, the account showing that the income from invest- 
ments was $443,981,578, while taxes, commissions and other ex- 
penses consumed but $324,211,120 of this sum, thus leaving 
nearly $120,000,000 to the credit of the surplus account. Con- 
sidered simply as a business enterprise, this financial exhibit shows 
life insurance to be deserving of the confidence of the community, 
while the payments made to policyholders or their beneficiaries 
conclusively establishes the fact that the life insurance system be- 
longs to the people and is administered for their benefit. 

Turning to the table exhibiting the business transactions of the 
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companies, we find that there are now in force in these twenty-nine 
companies, 848,481 policies insuring $2,222,413,050, a gain of n 
$200,000,000 of insurance over the previous year’s business and 
33,790 in the number of policies in force at the end of the year 
It is also shown by the table that while the number of policies 
issued in 1886 was less than the number issued jn 1885, the 
amount insured was greater. The exact figures are 1 56,214 poli 
cies issued in 1885 insuring $378,214,523, as against 151,103 
policies issued in 1886, insuring $448,514,242. The average sum 
insured by each policy in 1885 was $2421, and in 1886 jt was 
$2968. A demand has grown up of late years for large policies 
running from $20,000 to $100,000. In a little pamphlet published 
by THE SpecratoR Company, entitled “ Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance,” the names of a large number of persons are given 
who hold'policies for sums ranging between these amounts, while 
quite a number hold policies in various companies aggregating 
over $100,000 and as high as $500,000. While these are the days 
of large policies, the demand for the smaller ones is also increasing, 
as is indicated by the increase in the aggregate amount insured, 

Nothing can be presented more conclusive than these figures to 
demonstrate the assertion that life insurance is a beneficent system 
that belongs to the people, whose interest in it is represented by 
thousands of millions of dollars. Their confidence in it rests upon 
what it has done in the past by way of providing for widows, 
orphans and other dependents ; and, recognizing the importance 
of making such provision for those who are dependent upon them, 
the present patrons of the system make many and great personal 
sacrifices and impose upon themselves many restraints. Their life 
insurance is evidence of their prudence, thrift and self-sacrifice, and 
the communities in which they live are richer and better because 
of the development of these qualities in their midst. In every 
light in which it can be considered, life insurance is a blessing to 
the people, and should be encouraged by legislation and in every 
other way. Every burden imposed upon life insurance companies 
is a burden added to those the people already have to bear. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE Tariff Association puzzles seem to be actually working out toa 
fairly desirable result. The proposition to regulate the return of com- 
missions has met with considerable favor and will very possibly be car 
ried through. 

* * * * 

THE question of commission is the one important matter to be settled. 
Rates will adjust themselves, and there is always less difficulty about 
making them high enough than there is about keeping commissions 
down. A uniform commission to brokers, branch managers and solic 
itors, with no rebate to the assured and no opportunity for the broker or 
branch-office man to divide with the assured, would settle most of the 
existing troubles. 

* * * * 

Tus plan is entirely simple and therefore eminently practicable 
Moreover, as has repeatedly been pointed out on the floor of the board 
rooms, it is a platform which the brokers themselves favor. There is 
little difficulty about enforcing a rule which those against whom it is 
enforced are cordially in sympathy with. Such a piatform would 
strengthen the brokers as much as it would the companies, and would, 
moreover, be the surest and safest way of dealing with the question of 
non-tariff competition. 

+ x 

THE street is again filled with rumors of approaching dissensions ia 
the offices of some of the smaller local companies. Several companies 





* * 
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candidates for reinsurance arrangements. Where 
ke there must be some fire, and while some of the 
d will probably continue their present course, it is alto- 
robable that one or two at least will soon cease to exist and the 
f brokers will be reinforced by recruits from the officers and 


are freely named as 
there is so much smo 
companies name 
gether p 
noble army 0 s wi 
clerks of these organizations. 

* “ * e 


WHEN a company has been for years slowly but surely diminishing its 
it must be apparent to everyone that the end must soon come 
for it, unless it be handled on altogether a different basis from what most 
of these companies are. There is nothing so encouraging in the future 
outlook as to warrant the belief that a company that has made no money 
during the past few years will make any more during the coming years. 
“The mills of the Gods grind slowly but they grind exceeding small,” 
and a good many companies now undergoing the grinding process will 
find themselves merely a memory before many years have passed. 


* * * * 


surplus, 


THE new companies seem to be getting their full share of business 
and to be doing remarkably well. This is not altogether to be wondered 
at, notwithstanding the prevailing dullness, which would naturally make 
it hard for a new company todo much. These companies are not only 
managed with much ability, but they have a grand backing of business 
which began to come to them from the very day they commenced to 
write policies. 

# * x ¥ 


Wity brokers are daily tempting managers and agents of companies 
to write rated risks below tariff rates, and according to their own reports 
succeed in a most astonishing way even on risks where a cut rate is an 
absurdity. A noteworthy case of recent occurrence was the attempt to 
place the New York Academy of Music by a broker representing the 
new purchaser, at three percent. It takes most of the New York com- 
panies to provide anything like adequate insurance on this risk, and it is 
difficult to understand how any good company should be willing to cut 
the rate, even assuming that they were willing to break faith with the 
Tariff Association. 


* * * * 


Tue prolonged delay in completing some of the offices in the Equitable 
building is causing great inconvenience to the prospective tenants of the 
same, and there is much grumbling in consequence. Several of the im- 
portant incoming tenants are fortunate in being able to retain for a time 
the offices they have been occupying, but others have had to put up with 
such accommodations as they could secure, for the time being. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 


The Condition of the Prominent English Fire Companies—Grave Suspicions Regard- 
ing Some of Them—The Annual Reports Relieve Anxiety—Conservative Methods 
Being Adopted by the Better Companies—Bad Risks Weeded Out and Income 
Reduced Thereby, but Profits to Come from Reduced Losses—Branch Offices in 
Foreign Countries not in Favor—The American Life Companies Abroad Stirring 
up the Home Offices—Their New Features and Persistent E. nergy Arouse the Dusty 
Rip Van Winkles—Investments of the Home Companies Under Review— Irish 
Loans that do not Pay Interest, while the Principal is Hopelessly Gone—Life Com- 
panies Competing in the Loan Market. 


° 


[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
All reports concur in representing great and growing improvements in 
the condition of leading fire offices. 
to the outside public, how narrow an escape some of our leviathans have 


-had from shipwreck. It has been touch and go with more than one 


of the twelve, fifteen and twenty per centers, little as the great mass of 
the insuring world suspect it. We have been holding our breath for 
months, fearing a catastrophe every hour, and now we breathe freely 
once more knowing the worst is over, and that all the first-raters are out 
of the wood. IfI were to venture on the role of prophet, I should say 
that few paying fire offices will be found buying up bankrupt concerns 


It will never be known, I suppose, ” 
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for the sake of swelling the premium list and standing in the ranks of 
companies with big figures the next few years. No, the resources of civ- 
ilization are equal to something better than that. There are newer and 
smarter methods of putting up the revenue when necessary. It is grati- 
fying to find that there are exceptions to the rule of swelling the revenue 
regardless of results. Several offices are cutting off shaky risks to such 
an extent that, instead of the year’s transactions showing increased in- 
come, it exhibits a falling off. The managers who have had the courage 
to do this will soon reap their reward in diminished losses. Those who 
began to cut down long enough ago to allow results to be seen now, have 
every reason to be gratified. Surveying the whole field of fire insurance 
at home, it must be pronounced in an eminently satisfactory condition 
compared with the state of affairs at the corresponding period of 1886. 
The firé offices having branches in the United States, Australia, the 
Cape and other countries, profess to be still reducing the volume of risks 
and aiming at higher rates. Certainly the aggregate amounts carried 
show reductions, but it is a question how much the reductions are due 
to the weeding out process adopted by the companies and how much to 
the growing liveliness of native competition. If reports received here 
are to be credited, the latter cause is responsible, in more instances than 
managers care to acknowledge, of diminished receipts in the outside 
branches. 

It is frankly acknowledged by life men that the advent of New York 
life companies has had a stimulating effect on the home companies, The 
new comers are pushing popular features that were almost unknown here 
until their advent, and ,displaying extraordinary energy in working the 
new field. It is to the Americans more than to anything else that we owe 
the indisputable life policy. True, policies facetiously labeled ‘‘indisput- 
able,” were issued by some English aspirants in the life field before the 
coming of the New Yorkers, but nearly all the leading concerns held 
back stubbornly until absolutely forced to adopt the indisputable system 
by the competition for business resulting from the energetic management 
of the trans-atlantic offices. Now genuine indisputable policies are an 
established institution, and are being issued by many of the largest com- 
panies, fraud being the only disqualification. A man may go anywhere 
and do anything, and on proof of death his heirs or assigns can have the 
sum assured. This, to the Englishman who knows anything of life busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago, marks an advance that would have been im- 
possible had the Americans not entered the field. 

Signs are not wanting that American competition is gradually working 
around to another important reform in life business in this country. I 
refer to the vital question of assets, or, more properly, that portion of 
the companies’ assets that come under the head of investments. The 
question of investments has been raised, I am sorry to say, in no friendly 
spirit to the American companies. I know personally of instances where 
insurers have been seriously alarmed by the reports brought to their ears, 
These reports, carefully investigated, could probably be traced to un- 
scrupulous agents. At all events they have started a feeling among in- 
surers that the whole question of investments, as regards the home com- 
panies, will bear looking into. One of the insurance papers published 
here in one of its late issues candidly acknowledged its opinion that one- 
half of the British life offices might as well close their doors and retire 
from business. It is a case of small income in some instances, no funds 
to invest, and of bad investments, probably, with the remainder. Every. 
one knows that enormous sums are invested by English life companies 
in Irish estates that never by any chance can be made to return the prin- 
cipal, and few of which are even paying interest. Another source of 
disquietude is the growing practice of lending money on personal secu- 
rity and policies. Where sufficient collaterals are given occasional loans 
on life policies will hardly be objected to by the most cautious critic, 
The point is that life insurance in this country is rapidly becoming a 
cloak for a regular loan business. The life business is kept going as a 
means not merely of ‘earning a legitimate life income, but to attract bor- 
rowers. That this is, for many reasons, undesirable, is conceded, but 
circumstances, nevertheless, are driving life offices with large funds at 
their disposal into the money-lending market, with all its temptations 
and snares. The fact is, the accumulation of money by insurance com- 
panies in England is growing too unwieldy to be safely dealt with, and 
one of these days there will be acrash and unexpected light. It is the 
regular thing now for business and professional men’and men of property in 
temporary need of money, to have recourse to the life offices. As muchas 
£5000, £10,000, £15,000, ur even £20,000 will be raised at a stroke, the 

borrower’s life being insured, proportionately, for of course not a farth- 
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ing is advanced by way of loan by insurance companies without adequate 
insurance being first effected. The system is a splendidly paying one to 
everybody but the unhappy borrower, and for him is perhaps the most 
merciful of all modern methods. A London manager in whose office I 
was recently, told me he had just completed a proposal for £5000. 
‘*Loan?” I asked. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, “and a pretty good thing the 
lawyers and others will make out of it. It’s the best part of our busi- 
ness now. If it wasn’t for the loans, our new premium income for the 
year wouldn’t be half what it is.” Several of the largest English life 
companies are making scarcely any new business not connected with 
loans. The attacks on the American invaders and the ready defense of 
the latter, and subsequent carrying of the war into the enemy’s country, 
seem to have stirred up no little interest in the whole question of invest- 
ments, and a movement may be said to have started in the public mind 
which can hardly fail to have practical results, eventually, in the improve- 
ment of audits and the enumeration, classification and supervision of 
investments, enabling insurers to ascertain at a glance whether the con- 
cerns inviting their confidence are gigantic money-lending concerns un- 
der another name or not. 
Lonpon, May 14. D. E. W. 





ALBANY. 





Passage of the Bill Repealing the Life Insurance Tax Law—Superintendent Max- 
well’s Views—He Thinks the Companies Taxed Quite Enough-—No More Fail- 
ures Wanted—Senator Worth's Bill Amending the Charter of the American 
Street Railway Insurance Company Reported by the Assembly Committee—The 
Senate Committee Reports the Bill Reducing the Directors of Life, Fire and Mar- 
ine Companies ; also the Bill Exempting Albany from the Two Per Cent Tax— 
Henry's Bill Relating to Town and County Co-operatives Passes the Senate—The 
Assembly Passes Henry's Bill for the Incorporation of Credit Guaranty Com- 
panies—The Plunkitt Bill. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


When THE SPECTATOR went to press last week, word had just been 
sent that the Senate had made a special order for Wednesday, by a vote 
of eighteen to seven, the bill repealing the life insurance tax law of 1880. 
In committee of the whole the bill was readily passed to a third reading. 

On Thursday when the life insurance tax repeal bill was announced to 
a third reading, Mr. Hendricks offered as a substitute the bill recom- 
mended by Comptroller Chapin in his special report. Mr. Smith de- 
clared the substitute an admission of the rightfulness of the bill before 
the Senate ; companies paid $700,000 in taxes already, and this bill was to 
protect policyholders from a burden that ought not to be laid upon them, 
and the amount involved was between $600,000 and $700,000, and not 
$1,000,000. The bill was clean and just. Mr. Vedder said it was against 
the policy of the State to tax the saving and economical actions of the 
people, such as premiums paid for life insurance policies. Mr, Raines 
declared that during the necessities of war Congress did not resort to an 
insurance premium tax, and Charles Sumner had opposed such a tax as 
an obstruction to the development of the spirit of providence among the 
people. Messrs. Sloan and Kellogg opposed the bill, and Mr. Hendricks’ 
substitute was lost by a viva voce vote. The bill was then passed—ayes 
22, noes 7, as follows: 

Ayes—Messrs. Barager, Coggeshall, Comstock, Connelly, Cullen, 
Fagan, Fassett, Griswold, Hoysradt, Marvin, Murphy, Nelson, Parker, 
Pierce, Plunkitt, Raines, Reilly, Smith, Traphagen, Vedder, Wemple, 
Worth—twenty-two. 

Noes—Messrs. Daly, Dunham, Hendricks, Kellogg, Knapp, Pitts, 
Sloan—seven, 

In regard to this matter the opinion of Superintendent Maxwell of the 
insurance department should be of considerable weight. In reply to 
the question of THE SPECTATOR correspondent, as to whether he thought 
the companies ought to be taxed or not, he said: ‘‘ No; they are taxed 
now and quite properly. They paid $700,000 in taxes last year, or more 
than two per cent of surplus. The proposition to tax them under the old 
act is wrong and will work great injury to the companies and the policy- 
holders. The question is not-understood as it should be. The tax of 
$1,000,000 has never been paid, and it is doubtful if it ever could be recov- 

ered without additional legislation. In any event it would be of serious 
and positive injury to a number of companies and institutions doing life 
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insurance business. We want no more failures, with all the attend; 
expenses of receiverships. I hope the Cole bill, so called, will be vaca 
and thus avoid the danger.” 

“* How are the companies taxed now?” ‘‘On their buildings ang Teal 
estate. Every stock they own in this State is taxed under the COrporation 
tax law to the corporation issuing the same. Then this act applies only 
to New York companies. The manifest unfairness of this proposition jg 
sufficient to condemn the whole thing.” 

The Assembly committee on insurance has reported Senator Worth’s 
bill amending the charter of the American Street Railway Insurance 
Company. 

The insurance committee of the Senate has reported Curtis’ bill t 
reduce the number of directors of life, fire and marine companies; alg 
Youngman’s bill exempting Albany from the two per cent tax, The 
Senate has passed L. S. Henry’s bill amending the act relative to county 
and town co-operative companies. 

It seems that Senator Fassett’s resolution, directing the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department to make certain inquiries, was not withdrawn 
or rescinded, but the Superintendent was asked to take no measures under 
the resolution. 

The Assembly has passed G. H. Henry’s bill for the incorporation of 
credit guaranty companies. 

Senator Plunkitt is in a box—he had an intimation that Governor Hill 
was about to veto his bill renewing the hold of the exempts upon the 
two per cent tax fund, and sought to withdraw the bill for a hearing, 
This was not allowed—the Senate beating his resolution by an emphatic 
vote. The exenipts wanted the bill returned to the Senate so that it could 
pass again with a division of the funds between them and the present 
force. The present force wanted it to stay with the Governor and be 
vetoed, which it undoubtedly will be by the time this is in print. 

The Governor has signed Senator Comstock’s bill allowing indorsement 
of names of firms, agents, etc., on policies, M. 

ALBANY, May 24. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE BUFFALO FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In view of the action taken by the State Board of Fire Underwriters 
at meetings held in New York May 3 and in this city yesterday, and in 
justice to the officers and members of this department I ask that you 
allow me enough space in your journal to show your many readers of the 
hasty and unwarranted circulation of false charges against this department, 

The day following the meeting held in your city May 3, the Associated 
Press sent out the following, as the action of the State board, which was 
read all over the country: 

The New York State Association of Fire Insurance Agents met here to-day 
and discussed with the officers of the companies which they represent, the wretched 
condition of the Buffalo Fire Department, as regards its water facilities, its appa 
ratus and its discipline. The Buffalo city authorities will be treated with on the 
subject, and if matters are not remedied the rates will be raised. 

After an inspection of the fire department yesterday, the following res- 
olution was adopted at a meeting held by the officers delegated for 
that purpose ; 

Resolved by the committee of underwriters visiting Buffalo, that they have been 
much gratified by their inspection of the condition of the fire department, finding 
as they doa satisfactory water supply, and an equipment of first-class material. 
The comntission is composed of upright, conscientious business men, who seem 
anxious to remove all hindrances to the efficiency of the department, and to improve 
it to the extent of their ability. 

I send you clippings from the local papers, giving the result of the it- 
spection, from which I would be pleased to have you quote any patls 
that may be of interest to the public. It shows conclusively that tae 
State board, as well as the officers of companies doing business, have been 
misinformed as to the condition of the apparatus, as well as to the efficiency 
of this department, which I claim is equal to the best. 

As an instance of one of the reports received at the headquarters of one 
of the companies in New York, told to me by one of the agents. It was 
to the effect that the last four engines purchased for this department 
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were condemned ones, which the village of Cohoes, N. Y., had refused 
to accept, and were purchased by Buffalo because they were to be had at 
alow price. The facts are that the last four engines bought for this city 
are extra first size La France piston engines, witha capacity of 1200 gallons 
of water per minute each. They are acknowledged to be as good, if not 
better, than the best manufactured. All of the apparatus, horses and equip- 
ment are the best that can be obtained, and if the State board and officers 
of companies had made this inspection prior to their meeting of May 3, 
the Associated Press would not have telegraphed the false statements re- 
garding the wretched condition of the Buffalo Fire Department broadcast 
over the country. In justice to themselves I[ think it no more than right, 
after their action of yesterday, that the committee who made the inspection 
cause their findings to be telegraphed in the same way that their unwar- 
ranted and false report adopted at their meeting of May 3 was circulated. 
I understand that the local board of underwriters have no reason and do 
not find fault with the department as regards its condition, apparatus, 
efficiency and management. This department never having asked room 
in your journal for statements in its behalf before, I hope you will grant 
this request. E. O. VAN BROCKLIN, 
Burrato, N. Y., May 19. Secretary Buffalo Fire Department. 


THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


The business men of Buffalo need no longer lay awake nights, if in- 
deed they have done so, by reason of their minds being haunted by a 
possibility of insurance rates being bounced upward because forsooth 
this city had been unfortunate enough to have several big fires that made 
severe inroads upon the profits of the insurance companies, and ‘ croak- 
ers” saw fit to criticise the efficiency and discipline of the fire depart- 
ment. Then to cap the climax, the insurance men got together in New 
York city some weeks ago, and before they knew anything positive in 
regard to the matter, condemned the deparment as ‘‘ wretched,” and the 
water supply and facilities as inadequate. The Buffalo agents and un- 
derwriters took a bold and determined stand in opposition to this action 
as well as the talk of advancing rates, and the result was that a committee 
of nine was appointed to come here and investigate affairs. The results, 
while flattering to the city and to the fire and water departments, have 
compelled a square back down on the part of the insurance men, as they 
found that there had been much misrepresentation and causeless criti- 
cism, The committee in question consisted of A. J. Woodworth, New 
York, general agent of the Germania; E. J. Bassett, Hartford, of the 
tna; J. T. McCurdy, Dansville, general agent of the Continental ; 
John H. Washburn, New York, vice-president of the Home; Thomas F, 
Goodrich, New York, vice-president Niagara; Chas. R. Knowles, 
Albany, manager of the Royal, the North American and the Pennsyl- 
vania; Jas. A. Silvey, New York, secretary of the Germaa-American ; 
Thomas H. Montgomery, Philadelphia, secretary of the American, and 
D, W. C, Skilton, Hartford, Conn., secretary of the Phoenix. These 
gentlemen, with a number of the officers and agents of various insurance 
companies, were met at the Tifft House yesterday morning by the local 
reception committee, consisting of E. S. Hawley, Nathaniel Hall, John 
Fullerton, James Menzies, C. G. Worthington, F. L. A. Cady and Col. 
William M. Bloomer. 

Carriages were provided and the forty were first driven to the depart- 
ment headquarters, where critical inquiry was made concerning the man- 
agement of the department, how the officers and men here are appointed, 
and how largely politics figured in their appointments, and the length ot 
service during good behavior, how many the department numbered, and 
the number to each engine-house, the size of their districts, the system, 
styles of engines used, a complete list of their apparatus, and their rules 
and regulations, Then an examination was made of the reports of fire 
departments of other large cities, and comparisons made with that of 
iy sag with the result that this city was surpassed by none and equaled 

y few, 

Practical tests were next in order. Chemical Company No. 1 was 
called out and ran to police headquarters and back in six seconds, the 
cylinders being reversed and put in operation in five minutes. Engine 
Company No. 7, which is an extra first size witha capacity of 1200 gal- 
lons per minute, ran out in seven seconds after the alarm was given and 
was at work in two and a half minutes. Two minutes later forty pounds 
of steam were shown and a stream thrown 100 feet high, equivalent to a 
six-story building. The house of Engine Company No. 1 was now vis- 
ited. Two minutes after an alarm had been given, the steamer had 
twelve pounds of steam, and a stream in two minutes from the alarm ca 
heavy working stream with 175 pounds water and fifty pounds steam 
Pressure, in nine minutes, and a working stream in four minutes, 

The most important test was upon alongerrun. The box at the cor- 
ner of Michigan and Swan streets was pulled ; Truck Company No, 2 
was on the the ground in two and a quarter minutes, and had a ladder 
up and firemen on the building in four andahalf minutes, The first 
Engine arrived in two and a half, and the second engine in three and a 
half minutes, Engine Companies Nos. 1, 7, 12 and 4, with Chemical 
Companies Nos. 1 and 2, and Hook and Lidder Companies Nos.1 and 2 
were tested and did splendid work. The tour ended at the corner of 

Upper and Washington streets, when the team of the hook and ladder 
was hitched up in twelve seconds, though they have to make a run of 
ninety feet to the hole, three times as far asa steamer. This ended the 
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investigation so far as the department was concerned, and the visitors 
were escorted to the Buffalo Club, where a tempting luncheon was served. 
Three hours later, in the afternoon, they visited the water department, 
the pumping houses and the tunnel.— Buffalo Courier. 

Later in the day the underwriters adopted the resolution above quoted 
by our correspondent. 





“A WARNING FROM DETROIT.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

An article entitled ‘‘A Warning from Detroit” appeared in your issue 
of April 21, which depicts that city as in a very bad condition. I have 
waited to read the observations of the gentleman upon other cities he 
might visit, but his criticism seems to be limited to Detroit. Permit me 
to say a few words in reply. 

The Ferry and the Pingree and Smith fires, to which reference is made, 
are such as might occur in any city where exist seed warehouses and shoe 
factories, Detroit contains say 200,000 inhabitants. The fire depart- 
ment, for the past seventeen years under charge of a capable commission, 
is noted for its thoroughness, drill and promptitude; has thirteen steam 
fire engines, three chemical engines, thirteen hose carriages, five hook and 
ladder trucks, seventy-seven horses, 23,000 feet of first-class hose, over 
1300 hydrants and 247 reservoirs. The head of water is sufficient to sup- 
ply the upper stories of buildings in the highest part of the city. The fire 
alarm telegraph consists of 152 boxes and attachments, with twenty-seven 
miles of wire. 

There are, by the records of the Board of Public Works, ninety-two 
miles of paved streets in the city, and also some which are not paved. 
The latter are so frequently intersected by the former that the fire depart- 
ment has no difficulty in reaching fires regardless of the weather. 

The traveler uses the following language: ‘‘ Hydrants are occasion- 
ally seen on these unpaved streets, but the fire engines are from one to 
three miles distant.” Takiag a map of the city, one will see by the radius 
lines that the western limit of the city is three and one-half miles, the 
northern three and one-quarter miles, the eastern three miles from the 
City Hall. The Detroit river, less than one-half mile from the same loca- 
tion, is the southern boundary. I ask the writer of the article, how a fire 
department like that of Detroit could be located within the city so as to 
place the steam fire engines three miles from a hydrant or from any piece 
of property in the city? Wherein lies the probability of the truth of his 
statement ? 

Detroit never had a lumber district—has none to-day. At present 
there is not enough lumber here to fill three ordinary lumber yards in 
Chicago or Tonawanda, and what there is is distributed through a num- 
ber of small yards, principally retail, and, adopting the extravagant lan- 
guage of the ‘‘ well-known underwriter,” not located within three miles 
of each other. 

Like all cities, Detroit has ‘‘ elements” for fires; but the hazards here 
are not increased over other cities by ‘“‘a growing lumber district,” by 
‘* poor water pressure,” by ‘‘ unpaved streets,” nor by ‘‘a fire depart- 
ment unequal for the present area.” During the last winter every fire 
was reached and fought, and so if has been since our fire department 
has been organized. 

In conclusion, I challenge the ‘‘ well-known underwriter” to show that 
Detroit during the past fifteen years has been unprofitable to fire insur- 
ance companies. ; A. G. Linpsay, 

Derroit, Mich., May 21. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Judge Noah Davis and the American Surety Company. 
WE have heretofore noted the fact that Judge Noah Davis had been ap- 
pointed by the Surrogate to examine the American Surety Company as to 
its ability to become surety in acase pending in the Surrogate Court. 
The question of the sufficiency of the surety having been raised, on the 
ground that the liabilities naturally assumed by a surety formed an aggre- 
gate that jeoparded its entire assets and might leave the court in an em- 
barrassing condition, the American Surety company asked the Surrogate 
to appoint a referee to investigate the subject and the company exhaust- 
ively, so that the minds of presiding judges might be satisfied upon the 
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character of the indemnity offered, and the question not have to be met 
in every new case that comes up. In accordance with this request, Judge 
Davis was appointed, and for several months he and the opposing coun- 
sel in the case in question have been going over the entire ground of 
fidelity and surety insurance, the methods pursued by the American 
Surety Company and its solvency, in particular. On May 17 Referee 
Davis filed his report, and, as we predicted would be the case, it is loud 
in praise of the practices of that company, and highly approves of this 
form of insurance when managed so systematically and carefully as it is 
in this instance. We make the following extracts from the report : 


The referee says that he finds that the company was duly organized in 
pursuance to law, and that the capital stock of said company was and is 
$500,000 ; that said capital was duly subscribed and fully paid in in cash ; 
that the same was invested in United States Government bonds bearing 
interest at four and one half per cent and four percent; that of said 
bonds, $100,000 (par value) were duly deposited as required by law, with 
the insurance department of this State, where they now remain ; that the 
residue remained in the hands of the company until the 4th day of Jan- 
uary, 1886, at which time $100,000 (at par value) thereof were deposited 
with the Fidelity Insurance and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia, 
‘*for the protection and benefit of all the bond or policyholders of the 
American Surety Company, wherever sitmate ;” that the same now remain 
in such deposit: that the residue of said bonds—to wit: $300,000 par 
value—remain in the possession of the said company, in its vault and 
safes hereinafter described, and the same were exhibited to and counted 
by the referee ; that the bonds so deposited as above described were regis- 
tered bonds ; that those remaining in the hands of the company as above 
stated and counted by the referee were, at the time of such counting, cou- 
pon bonds, but have since been, at the suggestion of the referee, changed 
into registered bonds, which latter bonds are now held by said company 
as part of its said capital ; that the par value of the whole of said bonds 
is $500,000, but the market value of the same was, on March 7, about 
$568,891.25 ; that the company, in addition to the United States bonds, 
then of the market value above stated, had assets as follows: 


I hadns ed batnsde ce ebertodwesedvndiuereotpestecioesewens $28,610.90 
Premiums in process of collection............eeeeeesseececcecseneeees 37,345-12 
Bills receivable and other property.........cccccsccccscescceccccseces 14,761.47 
Accrued interest on the bonds...............ccecccsccccccccccccccsecs 833.33 
—which, with the market value of the U. S, bonds, aggregates........ 650,442.07 


all of which, in considering liabilities to creditors and parties contracting 
for its insurance, the law should regard primarily as assets held for their 
indemnity and protection. Atthat time the claims unadjusted against 
the company for losses on its bonds or contracts of insurance were for 
$13,794.86, two of which claims were in litigation. At the same time the 
reserve fund of fifty per cent of premiums on bonds in force was the sum 
of $83,652.48 ; the law department exchange account, $5,886.75 ; net sur- 
plus, $47,156.88, which, with the addition of the $500,000 capital stock, if 
I have correctly apprehended, are shown on the balance sheet presented 
on that date, as appears by the same, now returned with the exhibits. 


THE JUDICIARY BUSINEssS, 


In the judiciary class, from the commencement of the business of the 
company to March 7, 1887, the total number of bonds issued were 1055, 
insuring or guaranteeing to the amount of $11,514,238.93. The number 
of bonds in force on the 7th day of March, 1887, was 769, the amount of 
risks thereon being $8,796,678. On this business up to that date the com- 
pany had sustained no loss. Seven claims had been paid by the com- 
pany, which were reimbursed to it out of the securities or indemnities 
held by it, leaving the company, up to that time, free from any loss on 
this class of its business. The judicial business has been conducted in 
eleven different States of the United States, but chiefly in New York and 
Pennsylvania. In the fidelity class (so called) the aggregate of bonds or 
guaranties issued by the company to the 7th of March, 1887, is 13,865, 
aggregating of risks the sum of $16,486,218, Of these risks 13,784 were 
under or of $5000 each, and 850 were over that sum, 

The business of the company in its judicial class is so conducted that 
the danger of loss thereon cannot properly, as a practical fact, be esti- 
mated by the maximum of apparent risks. The cases are exceptional in 
which the company is not indemnified against loss either by the deposit 
of money or valuable securities, or by a deposit of assets which have come 
to the hands of executors, administrators, trustees, guardians or like 
officers, in joint control of themselves and the company ; or by collateral 
indemnity by bonds of responsible persons, so that the dangers of defal- 
cation, misuse or default is reduced toa minimum, This may be illus- 
trated by the case of the largest bond issued by the company, to wit: 
$1,000,000, as surety for an administrator. In that case the company is 
secured by a bond of the administrator, and of all the heirs interested in 
the estate, and by the securities and funds of the estate deposited ina 
safe deposit and trust company, under the joint control of the adminis- 
trator and the surety company, Large as this liability seems, the manner 
in which the company is protected against loss renders its danger of ulti- 
mate loss really a nominal one. This case also tends to show why it is 
that on liabilities for nearly $9,000,000 running through nearly three years 
of business, the company has sustained no actual loss in this branch of 
its business, 

PROVISIONS FOR SECURITY. 


It seems proper to state what arrangements are made by this company 
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for the safety of its own securities and the large amounts th ; 
its hands as deposits for its indemnity. The soeupday has rented eau 
in the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, which is located in the E r% 
able Building of New York. Its vault is situated in an apartment bail 
and fitted expressly for such purposes. It can only be entered thon 
an iron door of great strength, which is secured by time and combinatis 
locks—the combination being known only to officers or employees of the 
safe deposit company—and the latter company, by orders adopted and 
approved by the Surety Company, are not at liberty to open the oute 
door except in the presence of two or more officers of the Surety Cans 
pany. The opening of the outer door admits to the ante-room of the 
vault in which securities may be examined and coupons cut, or other 
business done pertaining thereto. The vault is secured by a door fitted 
also with time and combination locks, the combination of which is known 
only to four officers of the Surety Company. It cannot be opened with. 
out the presence of two officers. The vault is fitted up on one side with 
a large number of lock boxes or drawers, in which are contained Sepa. 
rately the securities deposited by administrators, executors, trustees, etc 
of the estates, and the securities of suitors and individuals for whom the 
company is liable on judicial bonds or undertakings. No lock box can 
be opened without the presence of an officer of the Surety Company 
and of the depositor of the securities it contains, the former having a 
key which partially unlocks the box, the other the key which completes 
the unlocking. The other side of the vault is fitted up with safes for the 
securities and valuables of the company. It is scarcely possible that any 
fraud can be perpetrated in respect of the securities deposited as the in. 
demnity of the company without collusion between the party making the 
deposit and the officers of the company. The vault, so far as human in. 
genuity can devise, seems to be absolute proof against burglary and fire; 
and so far as practicable, against dishonesty of either the depositor or 
the officers of the company, but as to such dishonesty, of course, as in 
all human affairs in which men must be trusted, the only ultimate reh. 
ance is in their integrity. It is shown also that in respect of guardians, 
executors, administrators and trustees, the company has adopted a sys. 
tem of supervision of the performance by them respectively of their ob. 
ligations to file annual and final accounts with the Surrogate’s or other 
courts; and in case of neglect of official duty in that behalf, steps are 
taken to require the same to be done. That its practice is to notify par. 
ties insured of their duty as the time recurs when, by law or the rules of 
the courts, an accounting should properly be had. 

The conclusion which the referee has reached from the examination of 
this case is that the American Surety Company has not only satisfactorily 
justified in respect of its qualification to become surety in this particular 
matter, but has shown that as surety in judicial proceedings, it presents 
a system of security worthy of the confidence of the courts and of the 
public, and largely superior to that which can be offered by individual 
sureties. The reasons for this conciusion are the following: 

1st. The system and practice of the company present a security based 
not only on its capital and assets, but greatly reinforced by the indemnity 
it receives from persons for whom it becomes surety, and upon which it 
may rely for its own protection. 

2d. This system and practice have been so well conducted by the off- 
cers of the company that no ultimate loss has happened in its judicial 
business in a business of nearly three years upon nearly 9,000,000 of 
risks. 


3d. Because, if properly managed, the system is sure to afford great 
protection to the creditors and beneficiaries of estates, and especially to 
the estates of infants, persons non compos and married women, and to 
induce greater integrity and care and attention in the conduct and man- 
agement of estates by persons holding trust relations to them. The 
temptations to dishonesty and delay are largely removed by the mode in 
which securities are kept and by the increased care and surveillance to 
which they are subjected, to which the supervision in respect of account 
ing adds an additional protection. These things do not exist, or not 
usually exerted by individual sureties, who seldom keep watch of pro- 
ceedings in such cases, 


4th. The system of individual surety is likely to be affected by death, 
change of residence, insolvency or revulsions of business and lack of 
watchfulness ; and these things in respect of corporate sureties are less 
likely to occur, and especially the last of them, as the business of insut- 
ing being the specialty of the corporate body, cannot be made profitable 
without vigilance and close attention. 

5th. The company in this case devotes itself to a single line of busi- 
ness. which the statute denomuinates fidelity insurance, and its capital 
and assets are not exposed to any exterior danger. 


6th. The management of the affairs of the company by its officers has 
been most creditable to their capacity and integrity. 

The referee has reached these conclusions wholly upon the facts shows, 
as above stated ; but it is also shown that the company has taken steps 
to increase its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and that the same has 
or will be, taken before the ume fixed for such increase to be completed 
If that be done, the safety of the company and its ability to become surety 
in judicial proceedings, and its other specialty, will be greatly enhanced. 

Heis unable to ascertain how many cases are known in which such 4 
liability could arise in the last twenty years. I think there is but little 
danger from such a source of the responsibility of the company being 
affected, especially as the company in most of such cases obtains tf 
leases from persons interested in the estate after such final sett!ement. 
In my opinion the contingent liability referred to is too remote to affect 
the substantial correctness of my conclusion. 
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Female Risks. 


d attention to the fact that the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
WE scanty cae this city had appointed two female physicians upon its 
adi 1 staff The purpose of this most excellent office is to accept risks 
% be lives of women at the same premium rates as are charged males. 
= vestion of insuring female risks has been discussed in times past 
by the best underwriters in the country ard a wide diversity of opinion 

y been expressed in regard thereto, Some of our best offices have been 
Ieelined to accept these risks without extra rate, while others will take 
them at $5 per $1000 extra until the age of forty-eight, and still others de- 
cline to consider applications from them, == ; 

It is undoubtedly true that, taking the entire life into consideration, the 
expectation of women is greater than that of men. There is, however, 
some reason to believe that between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
five, the annual probability of dying may be greater than among men. 
There is no doubt = after the age of forty-five the chances of life among 

e greater than among men. 

ye claimed by eminent authorities that there isa moral hazard 
in insuring married women, especially when the policies are in favor of 
their husbands, Where a man and woman are mismated there is some- 
times a temptation to crime, especially if a considerable sum is involved. 
Furthermore, a man may often hasten his wife’s death by a kind of abuse 
of which the law takes no cognizance. A sensitive woman, neglected, 
unloved and poorly provided for, readily loses hold of life, consequently 
the haz:rd is increased. 

One prominent office insures women where an insurable interest ap- 
pears to exist. It will insure married women in favor of their children or 
their creditors, but not in favor of their husbands. Ordinarily speaking 
it is difficult to see how a man can have such an interest in his wife’s life 
as would support a policy of insurance. The only condition where an 
insurance ought to be supported in such a case is where the wife is the 
money earner of the family. 

Heretofore one of the objections in insuring women is the difficulty in 
securing a satisfactory medical examination. We feel safe in saying that 
it is only by appointing competent female physicians as medical examiners 
that insurance on female lives would be either safe or in any way 
p:acticable, 

We shall look with interest on this new movement. It is in accordance 
with the advancing spirit o! the times, which contends that women are in 
every regard the peers of men, It asserts that where women have families, 
or where they have business interests to prctect, that the doors of the in- 
surance office should be open as freely to them as to the members of the 
opposite sex.— United States Review. 





The Burning of the Museum of Confucius. 


A CONFLAGRATION which took place lately in a remote village of 
China has destroyed one of the most remarkable literary and artis- 
tic museums in the world. The edifice in question was the ances- 
tral home of the family of Confucius, built centuries ago near Loo, in the 
province of Shan-Tung. In this building, generation after generation, 
the male heirs of the great Chinese teacher have dwelt in an unbroken 
line for 2500 years, bearing the title of dukes. With every other family 
in China, a nobleman’s rank must always be lower than that of his an- 
cestor; for no true Confucian would presume to stand higher than his 
grandfather, father or his elder brother. In the illustrious ‘‘ House of 
Confucius,” however, the lofty title of duke passes unchanged, except 
when Emperor after Emperor adds by royal decree, some new phrase of 
honor to the name and line of the famous philosopher. The tomb of 
Confucius is a huge mound, overgrown with trees, on the banks of the 
river Sze, with carved animals on each corner and groves of cypress trees 
ranged solemnly around. The relics of his age, and the rich tributes of 
worship paid to him by generation after generation, since 600 B. C., have 
all been gathered into this ‘‘ House of Confucius,” lately destroyed. 
Here were accumulated precious texts on stone and marble and com- 
mentaries of his books, wonderful carvings in jade and alabaster, jars 
and vases of porcelain, beyond all price, to say nothing of jewels and 
gold and silver work sent from all parts of the Celestial Kingdom, and 
even by reverential ‘‘outer barbarians.” All, or nearly all, of these 
treasures are forever lost by this deplorable event, which has fallen upon 
China as nothing short of a national calamity. No liberality on the part 
of Emperor or people can replace the vanished memorials of that remark- 
able teacher.—London Telegraph. 





Fire Protection of St. Petersburg. 


THE city of St. Petersburg is divided into fourteen districts. Each 
district has one fire engine house, surmounted by a tower, from 
which fires may be seen even in the most distant quarters, Two 
firemen mount guard day and night. The stations communicate with 
each other by telegraph, and all palaces, theatres, large mills and ware- 
houses are connected with the nearest station. Nearly all of the latter 
possess private fire engines, hose, buckets and other utensils. The 
watchmen in the lookout towers use a system of signal masts similar to 
those employed upon the coast for maritime navigation. An optical tele- 
graph by the aid of balls, black crosses and flags, answers for the day 
signals, and colored lanterns are used at night. To simplify intelligence 
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by the telegraph, fires are classed by numbers, For a fire No. 2, the fire- 
men of a single post render assistance ; No. 3 denotes a fire embracing 
the whole of a structure, and the firemen of five stations and one steam 
fire engine repair to the fire; No. 4 calls for the force of ten stations and 
two steam fire engines, and signifies that several buildings are on fire; 
No. 5 indicates that the fire is assuming greater proportions, and all of 
the disposable forces and reserve apparatus is called out; No. 6 means 
that the fire is out. 

The ordinances are very strict, providing for inspection of buildings, 
forbidding the accumulation of rubbish, and require each wooden ware- 
house to provide certain private fire protection. 

The fire apparatus for each station consists of two manual engines of 
French build, capable of throwing fifty-two gallons a minute to the 
hei. ht of sixty-five feet; about 800 feet of leather hose to each engine ; 
two medium sized engines, two conv: yances for the firemen ; a wagon 
holding three ladders, one of which is an extension; hooks, long poles, 
eighteen axes, six cross bars, six shovels and six tuns, used to carry 
water, from which it is thrown into the engines. Hydrants are plentiful, 
and the engines nearest the fire take water direct from them. ‘The water 
from hydrants further off, or where there are no water pipes, is conveyed 
in the tuns. The apparatus is mounted on sledges in winter. The city 
possesses six steam fire engines of English build, and three fire boats with 
powerful engines. 

The speed and beauty of the horses forms the most striking feature of 
the fire department. The animals are chosen with great care, and are 
apportioned to the different stations with regard to their color. Each 
Station has twenty-five horses, and at stations where the steam fire engines 
are located, the number is increased to thirty. At every alarm a horse- 
man starts out in advance to warn pedestrians and disperse carriages 
which would otherwise retard the firemen. The wagon for the firemen is 
drawn by four horses abreast, the tuns and wagons carrying the ladders 
by two horses each. The steamers require four horses and hose carriages 
three. The apparatus of all kinds is drawn by horses.—Fire and Water 
(Zngland.) 





The Latest Joke on Johnson. , 


Tue New York Tribune under this heading tells the following story: 

** Have you heard the new joke on Johnson ?” asked the latest addition 
to a group of insurance men who were swapping stories in an up-town 
hotel the other day. No one would confess to familiarity with Johnson’s 
escapade and the speaker leaned back in his chair and began the follow- 
ing yarn: 

** Johnson’s doing York State for the Phenix, you know. He is a first- 
rate adjuster, as you know, too. Good all-around man, just as much at 
home trying to convince a lady that the damage to her drawing-room fur- 
niture can be summed up, item by item, if she will only give her mind to 
the job, as he is at bullying an old clothes dealer into taking twenty-five 
per cent of his original estimate of losses. But his specialty is the un- 
earthing of frauds. Well, last week he had aloss. His headquarters are. 
in Rochester. but a night’s travel put him on the scene cf the fire. A 
gentleman who rejoiced in the name of Himmelberger—or words to that 
effect—had had his stock of twice-worn clothing burned up. Johnson 
was Satisfied in his own mind, with the keen instinct of an old insurance 
man, that there was something crooked about the affair, but he couldn’t 
lay his hand on any proofs. So he settled up the loss, all but paying over 
the money, and went back to Rochester determined to await the expira- 
tion of the sixty days allowed by law before paying up, in hope that 
something might come to light in the meantime. At Rochester he found 
this telegram awaiting him : 

*** Don’t settle Himmelberger’s loss till you see my daughter Unetta. 

J. VoGELsTEIN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.’ 

‘** Aha!’ said the suspicious Johnson, ‘this is the key to the whole 
maiter.’ So he posted back again to Poughkeepsie, telegraphing his 
agent to have Unetta Vogelstein at the office when he should reach there. 
The agent didn’t get the telegram, so he and Johnson got a carriage and 
drove to the Vogelstein mansion, which was on the outskirts of the town. 
They rapped at the door of a little box of a wooden house and asked for 
Miss Unetta and w:re shown into a little sitting room, where the 
daughter of the house was darning stockings, 

‘** Now, my good girl,’ said Johnson, with his most seductive smile, 
after explaining who he was, ‘just tell me as quickly as you can all you 
know about this loss. Give me all the circumstances in the case. I know 
that it may be disagreeable, but remember that whatever happens you 
have a friend in me who will see that no harm comes to you. And then 
you will always have the satisfaction of having helped in the detection of 
a crime.’ 

‘** Vell,’ said the fair Unetta, as she gazed in a dazed manner at her 
visitors, ‘all I know ish dot Mr. Himmelberger owes me $18 for vork, 
an’ I vants you to shtop it out of his monish !' 

A rapid calculation, including car fare for 600 miles, hotel bill, two 
days’ time and cab hire went through Johnson’s mind in about one and 
three. quarter seconds, and then he fainted.” 














—Effingham B. Morris has been elected president of the Girard Life 
and Trust of Philadelphia, succeeding John B. Garrett, who has become 
third vice-president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
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MERE MENTION. 





—Duluth (Minn.) underwriters want a compact. 

—Middletown, N. Y., will have a fire alarm system. 

—The Provident Life and Trust has entered Missouri. 

—A fire department will be organized at Kissimee, Fla. 

—Atlantic City, N. J., will purchase a new steam fire engine. 

—The Teutonia Fire of Philadelphia will re-enter Massachusetts. 

—The Granite State of Portsmouth has been admitted to California. 

—The Connecticut and Pennsylvania legislatures adjourned last week. 

—The loss by the fire at Lebanon, N. H., is now put at over $360,000. 

—The Governor of Massachusetts has signed the Employers’ Liability 
act. 

—The Syndicate Fire Insurance Company will enter Nebraska for 

business. 

—A receiver has been appointed for the Dubuque (Ia.) Mutual Benefit 

Association. 

—The Star Fire, in liquidation, has paid a fifty per cent dividend to its 

stockholders. 

—The Michigan House has passed the ‘‘ Cross bill” aimed at grave- 
yard insurance, 

—T. J. Patterson has been appointed manager for Toronto of the 

United States Life. 

—The Pillsbury B mill at Minneapolis, Minn., is being fitted with 
automatic sprinklers. 

—Plattsmouth, Neb., celebrated on May 5 the completion and accept- 
ance of its water-works. 

—J. Reichenfeld nas been appointed manager of the Austrian depart- 
ment of the Germania Life, 

—The capital of the Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Company has 
been increased to $350,000. 

—Springvale, Me., has purchased a Hunneman hand fire engine and is 
organizing a fire department. 

—The non-forfeiture life insurance bill has passed the Illinois House 
by a vote of ninety-seven to eight. 

—John Rae Hamilton, for eight years Pacific coast manager for the 
Commercial Union, died in Canada on April 25. 

—We have received the report of Insurance Commissioner Atha 
Thomas of the State of Tennessee for the year 1886, 

—The loss in the Richmond Hotel and St. James Hall fire at Buffalo 
has been adjusted by the insurance companies at $87,237.18. 

—The directors of the Queen of Liverpool report having made a profit 
of about £40,000 on the business in the United States last year. 

— Advices from Panama dated May 6 announce that cholera is raging 
violently in parts of Chili and Bolivia and is traveling northward. 

—The tna Insurance Company of Hartford is putting up at Cincin- 
nati a headquarters building for its Western department, to cost $100,000. 

—Additions to the Buffalo Fire Department this year are expected to 
include a fire boat, a hook and ladder truck, two fire engines and thirty- 
nine men. 

—The losses of the United Fire Reinsurance of Manchester (Eng.) 
during 1886 were £175,305. The net premiums received amounted to 
4 262,287. 

—Cannon Falls, Minn., was almost entirely destroyed by fire on May 
20. Only a small part of the business portion is left. The losses are 
put at $150,000, 

—Severe and wide-reaching forest fires have been burning during the 
week throughout Michigan, Several lives have been lost and the prop- 
erty loss is very heavy. 

—The Mutual Life had four $50,000 bids for policy No. 300,000, One 
was sent by General Agent Boardman, one by Bates & Lambert and 
two by C. H. Raymond. 

—The Indiana Life Underwriters Association of Indianapolis was or- 
ganized last week with the following named officers: President, D. B. 
Shideler; first vice-president, James Green; second vice-president, 
John R. East; secretary, D. F. Appel ; treasurer, Pleasant Bond. Ex- 
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ecutive committe; J. W. Dean, D. F. Swain, M. M. Cummings, L c 
Butler and C. M. Randall. Regular meetings will be held on the second 
Monday of each month. 


—The Omaha (Neb.) World asks for more complete fire Protection, 
says that since the extension of the municipal limits, some parts of th 
city are entirely uncovered. ’ 

—Thomas B. Bell, general manager of the Lion Fire of London, was 
on the Britannic, of the White Star line, which collided with the Celtic 
and returned to New York last Sunday. 

—A. D. Hazen, formerly third assistant postmaster-general, has become 
associate manager of the Southeastern department of the New York Life 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. ; 

—Bridgeport, Conn., had a $100,000 fire last Friday. Fairchild & 
Shelton’s soap works, P. T. Barnum’s and S. D. Castle's tannery ang 
several dwelling houses were destroyed. 

—The reported appointment of John Carswell as general manager of 
the Fire Insurance Association of London, at the home office, is contra. 
dicted, the negotiations having fallen through. 

—Frank W. Rollins of The Boston Commercial Bulletin has resigneg 
his position with that paper and will hereafter run the insurance depart. 
ment of The New York Commercial Bulletin. 

—The Pawcatuck River Fire District has been chartered by the Con. 
necticut legislature. The Westerly Water-works have offered to furnish 
water for the use of the department at a low rate. 


—The Lyon Fire Alarm Telegraph Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000, “fur the purpose of transmitting danger 
signals in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City.” 

—May 23 The Philadelphia Underwriter for April comes to hand, It 
is considerably in advance of its average publication date. Why this 
previousness? Come to think of it, why 1s it printed, anyway? 


—The four fire companies of Hot Springs, Ark., have tendered their 
resignations as companies and the town is without an organized fire de 
partment. The city would allow them nothing for their services. 


—The firm of Fayette A. Cook’s Son & Co, of Buffalo has been dis. 
solved, C. B. Cook retiring. Mrs. Caroline A. Cook will continue the 
insurance business under the name of Fayette A. Cook’s Agency. 


—A new Knowles rotary fire pump will be put in the Washburn A mill 
at Minneapolis. It is calculated, under sixty pounds pressure, to throw 
1000 gallons a minute, or, with 120 pounds pressure, 10,000 gallons, 


—The premium receipts of the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company 
of New York during the month of April were $31,640.88, or more than 
$1000 a day, and $3,011.63 more than for the same month last year. 


—Wm. Cunningham and W. E. Coale of Baltimore have formed a co- 
partnership under the firm name of Cunningham, Coale & Co., and will 
represent the American Fire of New York and the Union of San Francisco, 


—The regular monthly meeting of the Life Insurance Association of 
New York was held on Tuesday, May 17. A number of new members 
were elected and it was voted to have a dinner at the Hotel Brunswick 
early in June, 

—The New York Board of Fire Underwriters last week elected officers 
as follows: President, Henry H. Hall; vice-president, George M. Coit; 
secretary, \Wm. H. Henshaw;; assistant secretary, D. L. Kirby; treas- 
urer, W. A. Anderson. 

—Furlong & Sons’ mill at Fermoy, Ireland, was destroyed on April 22 
by a fire which originated in the dust-room. The loss was $120,000. 
Sixty years ago the firm’s mill on the same site was burned, the fire start 
ing in the same manner. 

—Belleville, Mo., has offered the water company $65 yearly, each, 
rental for 100 hydrants. It is thought the company will accept, as the 
city positively refuses to pay more, prefering to return to the use of its 
steam fire engines and cisterns. 

—The first suits under the new law of Wisconsin have been begun 
against the Phoenix Mutual of Cincinnati, the Forest City Mutual of 
Cleveland and the Quaker City Mutual of Philadelphia, for doing busi- 
ness in that State without a license. 

—An Irishman, writing to his wife, who was still in ‘ould Ireland,” 
began his letter by making the following surprising statement: ‘It’s 4 
foine counthry, Bridgery, an’ no mistake, I’ve this day put phwat they 
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May 26, 1887.] 


1 an inshoorance on me loife, an’ if I'd fall down a ladder wid me hod 
< pea me neck to-morry, begorra an’ I’d get twinty-five dollars a wake 
. long as I’m dead. It’s afoine counthry ; that’s phwat it is.” —Deéroit 


Free Press. 

—The Consolidated Water Supply Company has been incorporated in 
Jersey City, with a capital of $5,000,000, by A. N. Turner, George H. 
Lyman, Jr., and F. M. Wheeler. The company will begin business on 
$1,500,000, and do business in other States. 


—The funeral of B, B. Bullwinkle, ex-superintendent of the fire pa- 
trol of Chicago, took place in that city on Monday of last week. It was 
attended by most of the Chicago underwriters and some fifty members of 
the fire department, including Fire Marshal Swenie. 


—The Flour City Life Insurance Association of Rochester, N. Y., has 
elected the following officers: C. F. Underhill, president ; Robert Mc- 
Cargo, first vice-president; John L. Getman, second vice-president ; 
George A. Sabey, treasurer ; Frank J. Benton, secretary. 


—A well-known insurance man says that the loss at the iron works fire 
would have been $50,000 less if the firemen had not puta drop of water 
on the hot machines, as they were made for the special purpose of with- 
standing intense heat.— Paterson (NV. F.) Guardian, May 18. 


—George H. Stewart.and Arthur Toby, insurance agents of Philadel- 
phia, were arrested last week in that city upon a charge of violating the 
insurance laws by not filing with the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
their names as agents as required of foreign corporations engaged in this 
character of business. 


—The Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Ia., is une of the best 
organizations of its kind in the country. It has now on deposit with the 
Auditor of State securities to the value of $152,518, and other assets, 
which bring the total to over $300,000. The president of the association 
is Edward A. Temple. 


—The Pacific Insurance Union on May 6 elected the following named 
officers: President, A. E. Magill ; vice-president, H. R. Mann; auditor, 
C. F. Mullins; secretary and treasurer, Charles D. Haven. The juris- 
diction of the union now extends over all of the eight States and Terri- 
tories of the Pacific division. 


—One of the largest fires ever known at Danville, Va., broke out on 
May 19, and consumed the tobacco factories of Pemberton & Penn and 
W. U. Shelton, besides a number of frame dwelling houses. The losses 
on tobacco and factories was about $160,000. The dwelling houses were 
uninsured and exact loss unknown, 


—‘At the recent burning of the Washington Mills at Lawrence, Mass.,” 
says The Standard, ‘‘the desirability of procuring greater heads of 
water was made manifest in the fact that the department could not stay 
the progress of the flames, being unable to reach the seventh story with 
their streams, where the fire originated, 


—New Orleans proposes to solve the over-head wire nuisance not by 
burying the wires but by elevating them ona series of high towers. This 
is at least consistent. A city that won’t permit the burial underground 
of a dead body can’t be expected to have greater respect for telegraph 
and other wires.—V. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 


—The stock of the Prudential Fire Association of Boston, one of the syn- 
dicates of mutuals now forming, has all been subscribed for and the com- 
pany will shortly begin business. A meeting of the Universal of New 
York, the new stock company, was also called ‘for Wednesday of this 
week for organization and the election of officers. 


—When the picker in the Ranken Knitting Mills at Cohoes, N. Y., 
Struck fire and started a blaze last F riday, the door of the room was 
promptly closed and locked and the sprinklers turned on. After the fire 
was out it was discovered that an employee named William Clements had 
been shut up in the burning room and roasted nearly to death. 


—The following relative to taxation in Pennsylvania is a clause in the 
revenue bill passed by the legislature in May, 1887: ‘‘ Hereafter the 
annual tax upon the premiums of insurance companies of other States or 
foreign governments shall be at the rate of 1% per centum upon gross 
premiums of every character and description received in this State.” 


—“ Tornadoes "is the title of a valuable and interesting volume by 
Lieutenant Finley of the United States Signal Corps, which has just 
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come from the press of The Insurance Monitor. Lieutenant Finley has 
for years made a close study of his subject, and what he writes is well 
worth reading. The book is likely to attract much attention, and the 
author’s suggestions for protection, when studied and carried out, cannot 
but prove extremely helpful to dwellers in the tornado districts. 


—At Lake Linden, Mich., on May 20, a fire starting in a dry goods 
store spread to other buildings and, fanned by a high wind, swept to the 
shores of the lake, half a mile away. The stamp mills and smelting 
works of the Calumet, Meda and other mines were untouched, but nearly 
300 buildings were destroyed causing a loss of about $1,250,000, with 
insurance of about $400,000, 


—A suit has been entered in the Superior Court at Baltimore, Md., by 
the receiver of the Walker Horseshoe Company against the German Fi e 
Insurance Company of Baltimore on a policy for $15,000 on the factory 
burned last November. According to the terms of the policy, the works 
not being in operation, a watchman should have been constantly on the 
premises, At the time the fire broke out the watchman had gone a short 
distance away from the works to dinner. The insurance company denies 
all liability on the ground that the terms of the policy were thus violated. 


—Representatives of the various mutual fire insurance companies in 
the West were in session at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, last Thurs- 
day and Friday. The main object of the meeting was the organization of 
a joint bureau of inspection, to be supported by all the companies and 
which shall make all inspections of risks ; the inspectors to report to the 
bureau and copies of their reports to be sent to all the companies. A 
committee consisting of H. G. McPike, A. A. Carpenter and E, W. 
Arndt was appointed to formulate plans and rules for the government of 
such a bureau. On the completion of the work of this, committee another 
meeting will be held and an inspection bureau established. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 
—Fargo & Co., ag nts for the Calitornia of San Francisco, at Shanghai. 
—-F. E. Bodwell, special agent for the Pacific Mutual Life, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Russell & Co., agents for the California of San Francisco, at Hong Kong. 
—Chas. A. McFeeley, special agent for the Berkshire Life, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Frazer, Farley & Co., agents for the California of San Francisco, at Yokohama. 


—Boyd & Waldron, agents for the North British and Mercantile, at Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

—Chase & Co., State agents for Florida of the Employers Liability, with 
headquarters at Sanford. 

—J. O. Lee, general Western agent of the Granite State of Portsmouth, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


—Geo. W. Riggs, agent for the State of Iowa for the Manhattan Life, with 
headquarters at Des Moines. 


—W. M. Tyler, special agent for the States of Kentucky and Tennessee of the 
North British and Mercantile. 


—J. M. Garland and J. A. Garland of Springfield, general agents of the New 
York Life for Southern Illinois. 


—Cunningham, Coale & Co., agents for the American Fire of New York and 
the Union of San Francisco, at Baltimore. 


—W. O. Chamberlin, special agent of the Niagara Fire for Minnesota and 
Dakota, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 


—Charles A. Laton of San Francisco, general agent of the Granite State of 
Portsmouth and of the New Hampshire Fire. 


—J. J. Searle, general agent of the National Life of Vermont for the State of 
California, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


—Ducat, Lyon & Co., Chicago agents of the steamboiler department of the 
Fidelity and Casualty, to succeed Geo. M. Harvey. 


—J. R. Gleninger & Co., agents at Pittsburgh of the marine department of the 
Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia and the Manheim of Germany. 


—A. P. Willoughby, A. J. Flitcraft, George S. Hicks, A. D. Pickering, Geo. H. 
Harlow and Norbert Stieglitz have become associated with the Chicago office of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. . 


—Rolia V. Watt of San Francisco, general agent for the Pacific coast of the 


American Central of St. Louis, Amazon of Cincinnati and Pacific Fire of New 
York, and city agent of the Sun Fire Office. 
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